Typically, research has centered on simplified learning situations under laboratory condi-
tions. Attempts have been made (with limited success) to generalize those findings to such
complex social environments as the classroom. As Ausubel (1977) points out:

This practice accounts in a large measure for our lack of knowledge about learning
processes, and reflects the fascination which many researchers have for the basic
science approach to research in the applied sciences, as well as their failure to
recognize the inherent limitations of this approach, (p. 1}

This indictment is even more serious when applied to the "noninstitutional" and informal
learning milieu of adult learners.

In summary, the continuing expansion and fragmentation of present thinking concerning
traditional learning theory would indicate that there Is no comprehensive theory of learning
that suffices for the divergent learning experienced by the adult throughout a lifetime.
Moreover, adult educators have been unable to articulate an adequate theory unique to adult

learning.

Given these observations, it seems best to cull from the literature those theoretical con-
cepts that have been substantiated and that give the practitioner some assurance of their utility.
Also, we must specify the context or conditions under which the concepts are most applicable.
And finally, we must try to identify those concepts that have not yet been explored and de-
mand research attention In the pursuit of more functional adult learning theory.

In seeking a synthesis of theoretical learning concepts, some principles of particular
theories are helpful in explaining the learning phenomenon. Understanding these differences
should be immensely helpful to the adult educator and the adult learner in choosing the prin-
ciples and methods to facilitate learning, given the variations in the purposes and cir-
cumstances of adult learning.

Some conditions of human learning seem readily represented by operant conditioning.
This is probably most obvious In learning that focuses on skill (psychomotor) development and
occurs at the basic stages of many learning activities. However, it is Important to keep in mind
that people respond to reinforcement from both Internal and external stimuli (Bandura, 1977),
so that "shaping" can be carried out from within or without the individual. The source seems to
depend upon the goal direction of the learner and the degree of experience (s)he possesses.

By contrast, learning activities that are more complex and require both conceptualization
and abstract reasoning seem to be best explained through cognitive theories. Inductive and
deductive reasoning based on the activities of analysis, synthesis, and evaluation in solving
problems also may best be described through cognitive or gestalt-field-related theories. Affec-
tive learning requires consideration of theory that Incorporates more than behavior and cogni-
tion. Theory that recognizes the essence of "humanness" is necessary in attempting to satisfac-
torily explain learning related to attitudes and valuing. These approaches may be more ap-
propriate for the learning that accompanies major transitions or changes in an adults life, such
as those that occur during career changes or other transitions.

57ng. Though the definition of learning re-
